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THIS  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY." 
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INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  DR.  JOHN  D.  WILLIAMS,  FORMERLY  WITH  THE  TENNESSEE 
VALLEY  AUTHORITY.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD, 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE 
AND  WAS  TRANSCRIBED  BY  BARBARA  WASSER. 

CRAWFORD:  Dr.  Williams,  I  suggest  we  start  by  getting 

some  basic  biographical  information  about 
you,  starting  as  early  as  you  care  to  and  bringing  your  career  up  to 
the  point  at  which  you  became  associated  with  TVA. 
WILLIAMS:  I  was  born  in  Newport,  Kentucky  in  1902, 

Christmas  Day,  and  lived  in  Newport  for  the 
first  three  years.   Then  we  moved  up  the  Ohio  River  to  Metcalfe,  Kentucky 
and  lived  one  year,  and  then  moved  to  Alexandria,  Kentucky.   My  father 
was  a  practicing  attorney.   Alexandria,  Kentucky  was  the  legal  county 
seat  of  Campbell  County,  Kentucky.   Having  been  born  in  December,  the 
question  was  as  to  whether  I  should  start  school  when  I  was  five  in 
September,  or  start  school  when  I  was  six.   And  it  was  decided  to  send 
me  to  school  when  I  was  five.   Alexandria  is  a  small  town.   I  went  to 
a  two-room  school,  four  grades  in  elementary  and  four  grades  in  what  they 
call  the  upper  elementary,  and  at  the  sixth  grade  moved  to  Newport, 
Kentucky  and  went  for  the  first  time  to  a  ten-month  school.   The  school 
in  Alexandria  had  been  a  six-month  school,  and  then  there  had  been  added 
to  the  six-month  school,  usually,  one  month,  and  that  was  a  pay  school 
(that's  what  we  call  it).   Parents  paid  for  their  children  going  to  school 
the  extra  month.   I  came  back  to  take  the  examination.   I  moved  back  to 


Alexandria  at  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade,  completed  the  eighth 
grade  in  Newport  and  took  a  county-wide  examination  for  admission  to 
high  school.   I  passed  the  examination,  and  because  of  the  superior 
advantages  that  I'd  had,  of  having  a  ten-month  school  in  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  I  made  the  highest  score  in  the  county,  and 
gave  a  Valedictory  address  and  then  went  to  the  Campbell  County  High 
School.   I  went  four  years  and  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  didn't  know 
whether  to  go  to  college  or  not,  but  we  had  a  man  come  to  teach  Teacher's 
Normal,  who  gave  me  an  intelligence  test  and  he  advised  my  mother  and 
father  that  I  should  go  to  college  and  I  decided  that  would  be  the  thing 
for  me  to  do. 

I  had  been  on  the  debate  team  in  high  school  and  we  won  second  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky  and  we  had  gone  to  Lexington  to  have  our  final 
debate  and  I  liked  Lexington  and  I  liked  the  University  of  Kentucky 
and  decided  to  go  to  the  University  of  Kentucky.   I  worked  at  the  Univ- 
ersity of  Kentucky  carrying  morning  papers  and  working  in  the  various 
offices  on  the  campus  to  pay  part  of  my  way  through.   At  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year,  I  went  to  a  military  camp  at  Camp  Knox,  because  I  was 
interested  and  thought  I  might  become  an  officer  in  the  military. 

While  I  was  at  the  camp,  R.O.T.C.,  I  got  work  from  my  father  that 
he  thought  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  teach  a  year,  and  that  I  had  a 
job  teaching  at  a  small  school  in  Campbell  County.   This  was  something 
of  a  disappointment,  but  I  decided  to  go  on  and  do  what  my  father  wanted 
me  to  do  and  accept  a  job.   It  was  principal  of  a  two-room  elementary 
school,  at  California,  Kentucky,  up  on  the  Ohio  river  for  six  weeks. 
And  then  there  was  an  opening  in  a  larger  elementary  school,  it  had  eight 
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teachers,  in  Southgate,  Kentucky,  which  is  a  suburb  of  Newport.   I  was 
offered  the  principalship  of  that  and  the  Campbell  County  authorities 
excused  me  to  go  take  the  principalship  of  Southgate.   While  there  I  went 
to  the  University  of  Cincinatti  as  a  part-time  student.   I  had  made  a 
little  money  and  could  buy  a  Ford  coupe,  and  had  met  a  girl  that  I  was 
interested  in  and  we  married  and  decided  that  we  ought  to  go  on  to  school, 
so  she  was  at  Columbus:   Ruth  Blink.   We  were  married  and  then  went  to 
the  University  of  Kentucky  at  Lexington,  and  both  of  us  graduated.   Then 
I  became  principal  of  the  school  at  Crab  Orchard,  Kentucky,  and  was  there 
two  years,  and  my  wife  taught  with  me,  then  went  to  Falmouth,  Kentucky, 
where  I  was  principal,  or  superintendent,  as  they  called  it  there,  one 
year,  my  wife  taught  with  me  there,  and  then  went  on  to  Danville.   While  I 
was  at  Danville,  and  taking  work  at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  Dr.  Reeves, 
who  was  later  personnel  manager  of  the  TVA,  was  one  of  my  teachers. 

From  Danville,  I  went  to  the  TVA  school  at  Norris.   I  was  there  for 
fourteen  months,  went  to  the  University  of  Kentucky  as  Associate  Professor 
of  Education  and  later  professor  of  education  and  was  there  from  1935  to 
'42.   I  got  a  sabbatical  while  I  was  there  and  went  to  Columbia  and  got 
my  doctor's  degree  in  education.   I  returned  in  1942  and  went  to  Marshall 
University  as  president  in  '42  and  was  there  four  years  and  then  came  to 
the  University  of  Mississippi  in  '46  as  chancellor.   I  was  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Mississippi  until  I  retired  January  15,  1968. 
CRAWFORD:  Thank  you,  sir.   Could  we  go  back  to  the  point 

at  which  you  first  learned  of  TVA?   I'd  like 
to  get  your  impressions  about  it  and  then  I'd  like  to  hear  your  first 
contact  from  TVA. 
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WILLIAMS:  It  was  while  I  was  a  principal  at  Danville 

High  School,  and  I  had  seen  references  to 
TVA  in  the  papers,  of  course,  but  I  had  not  paid  very  much  attention  to 
it.   this  was  the  period  of  Depression,  but  many  things  were  going  on 
and  I  knew  it  was  an  interesting  innovation,  but  we  were  having  many  of 
them.   It  was  the  first  part  of  the  New  Deal.   And  it  was  when  I  received 
a  call  from  the  superintendent  of  schools  at  Danville  telling  me  that  he 
hired  me  out  to  TVA  and  that  Dr.  Reeves,  the  personnel  director  of  TVA, 
had  called  him  and  asked  him  if  I  could  be  made  available.   This  was  in 
June  of  1934.   He  suggested  that  we  go  down  to  see  Dr.  Reeves;  we  left 
on  Sunday  afternoon  and  went  to  Knoxville  and  had  an  interview  with  Dr. 
Reeves  on  Monday  morning.   I  went  to  lunch  with  Dr.  Arthur  Morgan,  and 
came  back  from  lunch  and  Dr.  Reeves  had  a  talk  with  Dr.  Morgan.   Dr.  Reeves 
came  back  to  inform  me  that  I  had  been  appointed  as  the  principal  of  the 
Ncrris  School  at  Norris. 

CRAWFORD:  Dr.  Williams,  sometimes  the  first  impression 

that  you  get  out  of  an  agency  or  institution 
is  by  the  personnel  of  it  that  you  meet.   What  impression  did  you  get  out 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  on  the  basis  of  the  people  you  met  your 
first  day  at  Knoxville? 
WILLIAMS:  Well,  as  you  could  see,  I  was  rather  a  small 

town  boy  and  hadn't  had  many  experiences  with 
organizations  such  as  the  TVA.   I  was  impressed  in  new  ways,  because  it 
was  a  new  experience  to  me.   Dr.  Reeves  was  at  his  office  and  had  several 
secretaries,  people  in  and  out,  it  was  a  big  building,  everybody  busy. 
It  made  me  feel  small  indeed  and  I  wondered  if  I  could  adjust  myself 
to  become  a  part  of  the  TVA.   I  got  the  impression  that  it  was  quite 


fluid.   I  wouldn't  say  that  it  was  in  flux,  but  that  policies  hadn't 
been  set  up  and  that  they  were  in  the  process  of  trying  to  develop  guide- 
lines and  try  to  do  new  things  that  never  had  been  done  before.   in  the 
luncheon  I  had  with  Dr.  Morgan  he  had  told  me  that  he  didn't  want  the 
Norris  School  to  be  a  traditional  school  and  this  pretty  well  characterized 
my  impression  of  the  whole  TVA,  that  they  were  looking  for  ideas,  they 
were  going  to  do  new  things,  that  they  had  their  general  purposes  fairly 
well  set.   But  how  they  were  going  to  accomplish  them  was  a  matter  that 
was  yet  to  be  determined. 
CRAWFORD:  What  did  you  know  by  that  time  of  Floyd  Reeves' 

ideas  about  education  and  did  you  know  anything 
about  Arthur  Morgan,  who  was  already  a  noted  educator  at  that  time? 
WILLIAMS:  I  knew  of  Arthur  Morgan  because  of  the  Antioch 

Notes  that  I  had  read,  and  I  knew  that  he  was  an 
innovator,  and  that  he  had  started  the  idea  of  practical  experience  as 
part  of  education.   He  had  set  up  a  system  at  Antioch  where  he  had  combined 
work  to  be  done  in  industry  or  in  the  field  with  academic  work  to  be  done 
back  on  the  campus  of  Antioch.   I  knew  this  much  about  that.   Also  knew 
that  Dr.  Reeves  was  a  consultant  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
staking  out  new  ways  of  doing  things  and  encouraging  innovation  in  the 
field  of  education.   And  I  would  expect  Dr.  Reeves  to  apply  the  same 
innovative  techniques  and  to  be  courageous  enough  to  try  new  experiences 
and  not  to  be  too  discouraged  by  some  failures  that  he  might  have  in  the 
field  of  personnel  management  with  the  TVA.   I  felt  comfortable  with  him, 
because  I  felt  the  same  way  and  I  knew  that  if  I  gave  it  the  best  I  had 
and  things  didn't  come  out  right,  I  had  a  friend  who  would  stay  with  me 
and  advise  and  counsel  me,  which  he  did. 
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CRAWFORD:  Is  that  the  impression  of  his  educational 

philosophy  that  you  had  gotten  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky? 
WILLIAMS:  Yes  it  x^as.   That  was  the  reason  that  he  has 

been  one  of  my  favorites  as  long  as  we've 
known  each  other. 
CRAWFORD:  What  position  did  he  hold  then?   Was  it  Director 

of  Personnel? 
WILLIAMS:  Director  of  Personnel.   I  don't  know  that  they 

called  it  Director  of  Personnel,  but  he  was  the 
top  man  in  personnel.   It  was  his  job  to  get  the  people  and  measure 
them  and  decide  whether  they  could  do  the  job  or  not. 
CRAWFORD:  What  did  you  do  after  that  decision,  Dr.  Williams? 

Did  you  return  home  and  prepare  to  move? 
WILLIAMS:  I  went  home  immediately  and  told  my  wife.   We 

were  expecting  a  child  sometime  the  first  of 
July,  and  yet  I  was  supposed  to  take  my  job  with  the  TVA  the  first  of  July. 
This  put  me  in  a  bind,  because  Danville  is  three  or  four  hours  drive 
from  Knoxville.   It  was  at  that  time  itfith  the  roads  they  had.   And  so 
I  came  down  to  live  in  Norris  and  was  waiting  for  a  telephone  call.   I 
lived  in  a  house  that  was  shared  with  guards  and  guides.   I  had  a  room  and 
bed  upstairs,  and  the  guards  and  guides  had  their  offices  downstairs  and 
that's  where  I  was  put,  because,  as  I  say,  I  was  there  without  family  at 
that  time.   And  they  were  building  houses  in  Norris,  and  our  house  was  being 
built.   And  so  the  baby  was  born  on  July  10.   I  was  in  Norris  at  the  time 
and  got  the  call,  dashed  home  and  went  to  the  hospital.   Then  shortly  after- 
wards, of  course,  I  went  back  to  TVA  and  worked  for  two  or  three  weeks  while  my  wife 


was  recovering  from  that.   And  then  we  took  the  baby  in  a  split  wicker 

basket  and  moved  down  to  Norris  into  the  house  that  had  been  built  for 

us. 

CRAWFORD:  Your  house  was  completed  then  about  in  July  of 

'34? 
WILLIAMS:  I  would  say  it  probably  was  about  the  first 

of  August  when  we  moved  in. 
CRAWFORD:  What  was  the  town  of  Norris  like  at  that  time? 

WILLIAMS:  The  town  of  Norris  had  been  planned  as  Dr. 

Morgan  had  done  it  and  it  was  a  beautiful 
little  town.   Completely  owned  and  controlled  by  the  TVA.   They  were 
trying  to  estimate  whether  the  population  would  be  350  or  whether  it  would 
1500.   It  was  just  that  loose.   And  to  try  to  set  up  a  school,  which  was 
my  responsibility,  and  to  know  how  many  children  we  would  have.   You'd 
have  to  know  the  age  of  population,  about  what  age  group  would  come  in 
so  far  as  children  were  concerned,  about  what  schools  had  they  attended, 
and  should  we  start  at  the  sixth  grade  and  go  through  twelve,  or  should 
we  have  a  kindergarten.   All  these  were  questions  that  had  to  be  decided. 
And  finally  as  we  moved  along  and  the  building  was  being  built,  it  became 
rather  clear  that  the  population  of  Norris  that  would  be  eligible  to  come 
to  the  Norris  School  would  probably  be  around  350. 
CRAWFORD:  When  did  you  make  that  determination,  sir? 

Was  that  by  September  of  '34? 
WILLIAMS  We  opened  the  school  in  September  of  '34,  and 

it  was  in  August,  I  suppose,  that  we  came  to  that 
conclusion.   Dr.  Reeves  gave  me  the  information  because  he  and  the  people 
at  the  head  of  TVA  were  firming  up  the  policies  that  would  control  the 


number  of  houses  they  built,  the  number  of  people  that  would  be  in  the 

houses,  the  number  of  children  we'd  have,  and  all  this. 

CRAWFORD:  You  had  a  very  short  time,  then,  to  set  up  a 

complete  new  school.   [WILLIAMS:   Yes,  we  did.] 
What  did  you  have  to  do  in  that  time  and  on  what  people  did  you  rely  for 
help? 
WILLIAMS:  Well,  I  relied  for  help  primarily  on 

Topie  Rothrock  for 
library,  for  instance.   What  kind  of  library  should  we  have?  How  should 
we  set  it  up?   And  she  was  quite  good  and  was  a  tremendous  help.   Then 
also,  the  architects.   They  would  also  know  how  many  children  we  had  to 
accomodate  in  the  school,  because  they  had  to  build  the  building,  and 
so  they  didn't  ask  me  how  many.   They  were  right  in  Knoxville.   I'd 
go  down,  what  they  called  the  freeway,  to  go  from  Norris  into  Knoxville. 

Every  day  was  like  Christmas  because  I  bought 
materials  that  we'd  have  to  have,  and  it  started  to  come  in  about  the 
first  of  September  or  middle  of  September  when  we  opened  school.   By  the 
time  I'd  get  the  orders  filled  out  and  get  them  sent  in  to  Knoxville 
and  approved  and  the  order  sent  on  to  the  company  and  then  have  it  delivered 
back,  it  would  come  at  different  times,  but  everyday  something  would  come 
in.   And  every  day  you  would  open  it  up  to  see  what  it  was,  and  it  would 
be  something  that  you  might  even  have  forgotten  that  you  ordered.   Really, 
every  day  was.  Christmas,  because  you'd  open  up  and  find  some  of  the 
grandest  books,  equipment,  and  whatever  else  you  needed.   We  weren't  handi- 
capped for  money,  this  was  a  good  thing,  because  somebody  had  set  the 
idea  that  we  could  spend  for  salaries  for  the  teachers  and  for  equipment 
that  which  was  spent  by  the  median  school  in  the  United  States,  and 
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Tennessee  was  pretty  far  below  the  median.   Therefore,  we  could  set  up 
standards  we  could  set  up  equipment  and  equality  of  teachers  and  so  on 
that  would  be  considerably  higher  than  you  had  in  Tennessee  generally, 
because  the  TVA  felt  like  they  could  defend  them  since  this  was  a 
United  States  project,  if  we  hit  the  middle. 
CRAWFORD:  That  was  a  very  basic  decision.   Do  you  knox^  who 

made  that  or  who  was  responsible  for  it? 
WILLIAMS:  Floyd  Reeves  was  the  one  that  told  me  about  it, 

and  Floyd  Reeves,  I  think,  probably  made  it 
himself,  because  he  was  looking  out  for  criticism.   And  TVA  was  being 
criticized  by  many  people  that  we  considered  conservatives,  but  I  don't 
know  if  they  considered  themselves  conservatives.   It's  the  government 
going  into  business,  they  said,  which  was  very  bad  from  their  point  of 
view,  but  not  from  ours.   So  I  think  it  was  Dr.  Reeves  that  said  as  long 
as  we  stay  in  this  middle  area  and  make  it  defensible.  .  .  So  we  made 
our  decision  in  terms  of  what's  the  best  you  can  do  within  this  tolerance 
area. 
CRAWFORD:  Still,  that  was  very  good,  wasn't  it,  for  the 

Kentucky-Tennessee  area  to  have  that  sort  of 
money  to  spend  in  school? 
WILLIAMS:  Oh,  it  was  great!   See,  I  had  only  been  in 

schools  in  Kentucky  at  the  time  and  then  to 
see  what  we  could  do  with  the  money  we  had  to  spend,  it  was  great.   I 
think  I  should  mention,  too,  in  this  connection,  the  most  important  thing 
of  course,  was  the  selection  of  teachers.   We've  been  talking  about  build- 
ing.  We've  been  talking  about  equipment.   In  consultation  with  Dr. 

Reeves,  he  said  it  would  be  all  right,  in  fact  he  encouraged  me  to  get 
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people  from  outside  the  area  as  well  as  some  people  within  the  area.   Now 
there  was  a  strong  political  pressure  to  hire  people,  because  the  salaries 
were  higher  from  Anderson  County  and  from  the  area  right  around  there  that 
was  served  by  the  TVA.   And  we  had  all  kinds  of  applications  from  those 
people.   But  I  felt,  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  were  going  to  have 
students  of  the  people  who  had  been  selected  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  coming  in  there,  engineers  and  all,  it  would  be  a  good  thing, 
for  those  students,  even  if  they  came  from  that  area,  to  have  contact 
with  teachers  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States.   And  Dr.  Reeves  said 
so. 

How  do  you  select  teachers?  Well,  we  agreed  on 
what  would  be  the  20  outstanding  teachers'  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
schools  of  education  and  so  on.   I  would  write  to  those  placement  bureaus 
and  sell  the  TVA  to  them  and  tell  them  what  we're  trying  to  do  and  ask  them 
to  give  us  the  best  recommendations  that  they  could.   It  would  be  worth 
something  to  them  to  have  a  topnotch  representative  from  their  teacher 
education  institution  teaching  in  this  new  kind  of  school  we're  going  to 
have  at  Norris.   And  we  got  some  outstanding  applications  and  recommendations 
that  way,  we  did  have  an  outstanding  faculty  at  the  school.   In  fact,  some 
of  the  teachers  who  were  topnotch  teachers  in  training  schools,  or  in 
what  we  call  experimental  schools,  came  to  us  as  teachers  in  the  Norris 
School,  because  they  wanted  experience  in  this  new  type  of  school  and  we 
had  the  salaries,  I'd  say  a  medium  salary,  that  could  get  teachers  like 
that.   We  had  about  50%  of  teachers  from  the  local  area  and  the  other 
50%  from  all  over. 
CRAWFORD:  I  can  see  how  you  could  recruit  people  from 

Anderson  County  in  about  a  month's  time.   How 
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did  you  recruit  people  from  a  greater  distance,  though? 

WILLIAMS:  Well,  you  see,  there  was  a  Depression.   There 

was  a  surplus  of  teachers,  and  besides  that 
there  were  teachers  that  would  leave  the  job  and  come  with  TVA:   topnotch 
ones.   Their  job  was  easy  to  fill,  so  it  was  easy  for  them  to  break  a  con- 
tract to  come  with  us,  and  we  did  have  teachers  that  had  to  break  contracts, 
but  they  were  encouraged  to  come.   It  wasn't  a  case  of  their  not  being 
able  to  fill  a  position. 

CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  locate  them,  sir? 

WILLIAMS:  Through  these  teacher  placement  bureaus.   At 

least  20  outstanding  teacher  education 
institutions. 
CRAWFORD:  Did  you  specify,  though,  any  particular  sort  of 

teacher?  You  wanted  their  best  graduates,  I 
suppose.   Did  you  aim  for  any  particular  age  bracket? 
WILLIAMS:  Oh,  I  don't  recall  that  we  did.   I'm  sure  that 

we  must  have.   We  probably  put  a  limit  of 
35  to  40  on  it,  because  we  just  had  that  age  group  as  our  teachers  at 
Norris.   I  don't  recall  specifically.   That  would  be  in  the  files,  of 
course,  at  TVA  the  letter  we  sent  out,  the  specifications  we  made,  I  don't 
recall  that. 

CRAWFORD:  You  were  satisfied  with  the  response  that  you  got? 

WILLIAMS:  Oh,  certainly  so,  but  I'd  like  to  make  this 

comment.   One  day  while   I  was  at  TVA  and  we 
were  in  the  selection  process,  been  there  two  or  three  weeks,  and  this  was 
the  first  thing  we  had  to  do  was  get  the  letter  out  and  get  the  teachers, 
even  before  the  building  was  anything  like  completed,  and  I  raised  the 


. 
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telephone  and  someone  said  this  is  Mr.  Williams?   and  I  said  yes.   He 
said  this  is  Dr.  Morgan,  and  I  nearly  fell  out  of  the  chair,  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  director  called  me  was  just  something  else.   He  said  I  just 
want  to  inquire  as  to  how  you've  gone  about  selecting  teachers  at  the 
Norris  School.   I  told  him  what  I  just  told  you  what  I  had  done  and  he 
said  well,  I  think  you've  gone  about  it  just  exactly  the  wrong  way.   And 
I  already  had  the  applications  in  there.   I  said,  "Dr.  Morgan,  I  have 
about  20  applications  from  which  we're  going  to  select  about  16.   I'd 
like  to  bring  you  the  30  or  35  that  we  had  that  I  selected  these  from 
and  I  wish  you'd  look  them  over,  see  what  you  think  of  them."   I'd  like 
to  do  that  because  I  really  didn't  live  far  from  there  in  Norris.   He 
said,  "you'll  bring  them  over  to  my  house  tonight?"  And  I  said  yes,  I 
can.   He  said  what  I  had  in  mind,  Mr.  Williams,  was  a  man  who  teaches  over 
in  Andersonville.   He  said  now,  did  you  know  that  the  science  teacher  in 
Andersonville  has  painted  his  own  house,  has  papered  his  own  house,  is 
doing  his  own  work?   "That's  the  application  of  science",  he  said,  "and 
this  is  the  kind  of  science  teacher  that  I  think  you  ought  to  have  at 
Norris."   I  said,  "Well,  perhaps  so."   He  said,  "Have  you  investigated  that 
man?"   I  said,  "No,  I  didn't  know  anything  about  that  man."   But  I'd  asked 
the  University  of  Tennessee  to  give  me  the  top  people  that  they  knew  of 
in  the  Knoxville  area,  and  I  worked  with  the  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Knoxville  and  asked  them  to  help  me,  and  some  of  the  principals  of  the 
schools,  Dr.  Morgan.   Well,  he  said,  if  you  let  me  look  over  that  group 
of  people  I'll  see  what  I  think  of  them,  but  I  don't  expect  very  much 
from  the  way  you've  gone  at  it.   And  I  just  shook  all  over  because  it  just 
looked  like  the  whole  thing  was  going  up,  you  know. 
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And  I  didn't  even  have  time  to  talk  to  Dr.  Reeves 
about  that,  he  was  very  busy,  so  I  put  my  papers  in  an  envelope  and  took 
it  over,  and  he  wasn't  home  but  I  left  it  for  him.   I  wasn't  very  anxious 
to  have  a  conversation  with  him  about  it  anyway,  really.   That  was  over 
the  weekend,  I  think,  then  maybe  by  say  next  Monday  I  hadn't  gotten  them 
back  yet,  and  I  needed  them,  because  I  was  going  on,  and  wanted  to  know 
what  to  do.   So  I  called  over  to  his  house  and  Mrs.  Morgan  said  yes,  she 
had  an  envelope  there  that  Dr.  Morgan  had  told  her  to  leave  by  the  school, 
and  she  would  leave  it  on  her  way  to  the  store,  which  she  did.   He  had  a 
note  on  there  in  which  he  said  I've  reviewed  thest  carefully  and  I  think 
you've  done  a  very  good  job.   (Something  to  this  effect.) 

Well,  you  know,  the  sun  came  out.   I  mean, 
this  looked  good.   Now,  he  says,  I  have  one  person  that  I  have  some 
question  about.   She's  well  qualified,  but,  he  said,  if  you'll  notice 
she  says  that  she's  travelled  all  over  the  United  States  hitchhiking. 
And  the  picture  she  gives  of  herself  says  the  picture  she  took  of  her- 
self in  a  mirror.   Now,  he  days,  she  may  be  a  little  peculiar.   He  said 
I  would  watch  that  one.   Well,  that  was  right.   She  was  well  qualified, 
but  she  wasn't  on  the  primary  list.   We  weren't  going  to  employ  her.   But 
we  went  right  on  then  and  employed  the  teachers. 

Then,  before  school  opened,  but  after  the  teachers 
had  arrived  and  we  were  all  making  our  plans  for  how  we  were  going  to  do 
this  and  what  kind  of  schools  we  were  going  to  have  and  working  out  our 
program  and  all  this  kind  of  thing,  we  had  Dr.  Reeves  out  to  a  picnic  at 
Norris.   I  wanted  him  to  meet  these  teachers,  and  so  we  had  weiner  roasts 
or  whatever  you  have,  informal,  and  we  got  around  and  Dr.  Reeves  came  out. 
He  met  the  teachers  and  he  saw  them  operate  in  this  rather  informal 
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situation  and  when  he  got  through  he  said  I  think  we've  done  a  good 
job  of  this.   I  think  we've  done  a  good  job  of  this.   Oh,  you  don't 
know  how  good  I  felt.   And  that  was  a  real  good  faculty. 
CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  what  area  was  included?   Did 

you  recruit  from  just  about  all  over  the  nation? 
WILLIAMS:  Well,  yes.   I  remember  we  got  one  of  our 

better  teachers  from  New  Jersey,  Rutgers.   We 
had  two  from  Ohio  State.   We  had  one  from  Michigan.   I  don't  recall  others, 
but  they  were  from  all  over. 

CRAWFORD:  Were  they  generally  experienced  in  teaching? 

WILLIAMS:  Oh,  yes.   We  had  none  that  hadn't  had  experience, 

and  had  successful  experience  and  had  got 
letters  on  them  from  the  people  we  thought  were  qualified  to  give  some 
estimate  of  their  ability. 

CRAWFORD  Were  any  of  them  men? 

WILLIAMS:  Oh,  yes.   That  was  one  of  the  things  we  tried 

to  do.   We  tried  to  get  about  half  men.   We 
weren't  able  to.   We  had  no  men  as  I  recall  in  the  elementary  school,  but 
half  the  high  school  teachers  were  men. 

CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  how  large  your  staff  was? 

WILLIAMS:  I  don't  remember. 
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CRAWFORD:  Dr.  Williams,  our  first  interview  dealt  with  your 

background  and  your  initial  contact  with  TVA 
and  some  of  the  matters  concerned  with  getting  the  school  started  at  Norris. 
Do  you  remember  anything  else  you  want  to  add  about  the  staff  you  recruited, 
the  faculty  that  you  gathered  for  that  school? 

WILLIAMS:  The  staff  was  quite  flexible  and  for  two  weeks 

before  we  actually  started  school,  open  school, 
we  called  upon  all  the  parents  that  we  knew  that  would  have  children  to 
enroll  and  explain  to  them  the  kind  of  school  that  we  wanted  to  have  and 
we  hoped  that  they  would  want  the  same  thing.   We  organized  a  parents' 
association  and  we  made  whatever  progress  we  did  make  in  the  development 
of  the  program  with  the  cooperation  of  the  parents.   We  had  some  fine 
leadership  among  the  parents,  because  we  had  engineers  that  had  had 
experience  all  over  the  world,  who  came  there  to  work  out  at  the  TVA.   And 
of  course  some  ot  these  children  knew  French  or  Spanish  almost  as  well  as 
they  knew  English,  because  they  had  been  born  and  reared  in  some  of  these 
countries,  and  they  were  quite  bright.   On  the  other  hand,  we  had  children 
from  families  who  were  from  the  Cumberland  Range  and  from  the  Smoky  Mountains, 
from  the  area  where  the  TVA  is,  and  they  had  been  subject  to  the  minimum  amount  of 


education  and  somewhat  limited  family  backgrounds  so  far  as  their  educations 

were  concerned.   We  had  the  interesting  work  of  trying  to  get  all  of 

these  students  together  and  had  them  all  have  a  meaningful  experience  in 

the  educational  process  at  the  Norris  School. 

CRAWFORD:  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  proportion  of  your 

students  were  local  in  background,  and  what 
proportion  came  form  outside  the  area? 
WILLIAMS:  I  would  say  that  two  thirds  came  from  outside 

the  area,  and  a  third  at  the  beginning  was  from 
the  local  area.   One  of  the  goals  that  Dr.  Reeves  and  I  set  was  to  attempt 
to  make  progress  so  that  by  the  time  the  TVA  gave  up  the  Norris  School 
we  would  have  the  willing  support  and  cooperation  of  the  County  Board  of 
Education  to  consolidate  two  adjacent  schools  into  the  Norris  School. 
There  was  a  school,  I  think  it  was  Pineridge.   I  may  be  mistaken  about 
the  name  of  that  school,  and  the  Andersonville  School.   The  Andersonville 
School  was  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Norris  School,  and  the 
Pineridge  School  was  between  Norris  and  Clinton,  but  it  was  close  enough 
so  that  the  children  could  come  to  the  school  there. 

We  felt  that  the  Norris  School  would  be  so 
much  better,  that  it  would  be  better  if  we  could  consolidate  those  schools 
and  so  in  the  spring  we  had  a  festival  at  which  we  invited  the  student 
bodies  of  the  Andersonville  School  and  the  Pineridge  School  to  come  in. 
And  we  had  sack  races  and  all  kinds  of  things.   We  prepared  our  students 
to  feel  like  they  were  hosts  in  an  attempt  to  have  them  help  these  people 
that  were  invited  in  to  have  a  good  time  while  they  were  there.   We  had 
something  to  eat  and  it  was  reasonably  well  managed  and  we  had  a  capable 
faculty  to  handle  this  thing.   Of  course  the  teachers  of  these  schools  were 


invited  in  also.   And  as  a  result  of  that  festival,  the  then  superinten- 
dent of  the  Anderson  County  schools,  Cliff  Seber,  joined  me  in  going 
before  his  board  and  suggesting  that  the  two  schools  be  consolidated  with 
the  Norris  School. 

Now  this  was  in  the  spring  of  1935  and  the 
consolidation  would  take  place  the  following  fall.   I  recall  that  after 
I'd  made  my  presentation  to  the  board  and  Superintendent  Seber  had  made 
his  presentation  to  the  board,  the  leader  and  the  board,  the  leading 
member  of  the  board,  at  least  he  seemed  to  be,  asked  two  questions  that 
I  remember  quite  clearly.   One  was,  you're  supported  by  the  federal 
government,  aren't  you?   I  said,  "Yes,  sir."  He  said,  "Well,  do  you  read 
the  Bible  in  the  mornings?"   I  said,  "That's  Tennessee  law.   We  have 
attempted  to  comply  with  the  Tennessee  law,  even  though  we're  supported 
by  the  Federal  government.   We're  trying  to  do  this  thing  according  to 
Tennessee  law."  And  he  said,  "I  have  one  other  question.   He  said  do  you 
teach  evolution?"   I  hadn't  anticipated  that  question,  but  I  think  I  was 
inspired  in  my  answer.   I  said  do  you  mean  that  man  came  from  monkeys? 
He  said,  "iJell,  thafs  solution,  isn't  it?"   I  said,  %ell,  that's 
evolution,  yes.   No,  we  do  not  teach  that  man  came  from  monkeys."  Then  he 
proceeded  to  make  the  motion  that  we  consolidate  the  Andersonville 
School  and  the  Pineridge  School  and  that  those  student  bodies  attend  the 
Norris  School  in  the  fall  of  1935.   This  was  one  of  the  interesting  things. 
I  think,  that  happened. 

CRAWFORD:  And  that  was  at  your  spring  festival? 

WILLIAMS:  That  was  as  a  result  of  the  spring  festival. 

Of  course,  this  thing  was  planned,  as  I  say, 
Dr.  Reeves  and  I  had  worked  toward  it.   We  thought  if  we  could  get  the 


the  Norris  School  well  enough  tied  in  with  the  total  community  that  we'd 

be  able  to  make  it  a  consolidated  school  and  that  that  would  indicate  that 

TVA  was  becoming  a  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  area.   And  that's 

what  we  were  trying  to  be.   Not  something  imposed  on  it,  but  something  that 

came  in  and  would  eventually  contribute  to  it  and  become  a  part  of  it,  the 

whole  area. 

CRAWFORD:  What  geographical  area  was  in  the  Norris 

School's  jurisdiction  at  the  beginning,  just 
the  town? 
WILLIAMS:  Just  the  town  of  Norris.   We  had  no  experience 

outside  the  town  of  Norris.   I  should  say, 
too,  that  in  this  period  prior  to  the  opening  of  school  our  staff  met  every 
morning,  every  afternoon,  and  sometimes  in  the  evening  developing  a 
program.   And  we  did  not  adhere  to  the  usual  45  or  50  minute  period  with 
a  break  between  classes  (this  was  the  standard).   In  view  of  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Morgan  had  said  that  he  didn't  want  a  traditional  school  we 
worked  it  out  so  that  the  biology  class,  for  instance,  could  take  a  whole 
day.   We  more  or  less  kept  track  of  our  time  by  weeks,  rather  than  by 
specific  periods  within  a  day,  and  this  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention.   The  school  published  the  community  paper.   The  school  health 
department  became  the  health  department  for  the  community.   We  tied  the 
community  into  the  school  in  every  way  we  could.   We  taught  economics 
by  organizing  a  cooperative  in  which  the  students  could  buy  a  bond  for 
five  cents  and  then  we  used  that  money  to  but  a  little  equipment.   We  set 
up  a  garden  on  the  hillside.   We  taught  economics  and  biology  and  soil 
testing  and  a  lot  of  other  things.   We  taught  the  sale  of  bonds,  we  taught 
interest,  we  taught  these  other  things,  all  in  this  thing  that  we  were 


setting  up  in  this  program. 

We  tried  to  get  accredited  by  the  State 
Accrediting  Association  and  we  wanted  to  become  accredited  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools.   We  had  the  inspector 
come  in  from  Nashville  and  he  looked  at  our  schedule  and  he  said  you  just 
can't  get  to  be  accredited,  because  you're  supposed  to  have  five  hours 
a  week  in  algebra,  you're  supposed  to  have  five  hours  a  week  in  geometry, 
you're  supposed  to  have  five  hours  a  week  in  English.   And  he  said  you 
people  take  out  a  whole  day  for  biology  and  you  may  not  have  any  English 
that  week.   You'll  have  English  the  next  week.   He  said  I  never  understood 
anything  like  this.   He  said  this  is  not  according  to.  .  .   I  just  don't 
think  we  can  accredit  you.   Well,  this  was  a  great  disappointment  to  us 
and  to  our  teachers.   Because  we  thought  we'd  come  up  with  something  new 
that  was  progressive  and  different. 

Well,  then  a  little  later  the  then  commissioner 
of  education,  Walter  Cocking  of  Tennessee,  who  was  a  rather  progressive 
individual  in  his  own  right,  was  at  a  banquet  or  a  dinner  that  we  had  in 
which  we  were  discussing  education  and  TVA,  and  Dr.  Reeves  was  at  this 
banquet.   We  had  a  professor  of  secondary  education  from  Ohio  State, 
Gordon  Hullfish,  who  was  sitting  next  to  me,  and  he'd  been  out,  and  we'd 
been  getting  Ohio  State  and  Illinois  and  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.   And  all 
the  people  we  could  get,  the  leaders  from  the  field  of  education,  were 
anxious  to  come  in  to  advise  with  us  on  what  kind  of  a  program  we  should 
have  and  to  help  us  in  the  kind  of  program.   Gordon  Hullfish  was  there 
at  this  dinner,  and  Walter  Cocking  got  up.   He  was  rather  expansive  and  he 
said  how  they  were  going  to  cooperate  with  the  TVA  and  that  they  could 
depend  upon  the  educational  system  of  Tennessee  giving  every  assistance 


that  it  could  to  the  Norris  School  and  the  total  educational  program  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.   Hullfish  punched  me  and  he  said  I'm  going 
to  ask  a  question  now,  I'm  going  to  ask  a  question.   He  raised  his  hand 
and  he  said  Dr.  Cocking,  will  the  Norris  School  be  accredited?   He  had 
been  out  and  visited  the  Norris  School  and  saw  it,  and  he  said  why,  it 
certainly  will  be.   When  it  comes  to  my  desk,  he  says,  we'll  accredit  it. 
And  that's  when  we  got  accredited.   Then  when  he  went  back  to  Nashville 
he  talked  to  the  inspector  that  had  come  up  and  inspected  our  school.   We 
got  a  letter  from  him  saying  that  after  due  consideration  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  and  he  as  representative  of  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion, we  were  given  accreditation,  and  he  wished  our  program  well.   They 
were  going  to  keep  their  eyes  on  it  to  see  how  it  developed.   This  was  one 
of  the  more  interesting  things  I  think  that  happened  to  our  Norris  School 
while  I  was  there. 
CRAWFORD:  I  wondered  how  much  trouble  you  might  have  with 

something  that  new  in  such  a  traditional  area. 
WILLIAMS:  Accreditation  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had 

a  very  unusual  commissioner  of  education, 
Walter  Cocking,  who  appreciated  what  was  being  done. 
CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  with  your  student 

body,  with  outside  students  and  those  from  the 
area  working  together  and  learning  together? 
WILLIAMS:  No,  in  fact,  due  to  our  total  situation  we  had 

students  there  who  had  been  born  in  France  and 
reared  in  France  with  the  engineers,  teaching  French  in  the  French  class. 
Even  though  they  may  have  been  in  the  seventh  and  eight  grade,  they  were 
going  to  high  school  teaching  French.   We  tried  to  establish  our 
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resources  and  then  what  resources  we  could  utilize  for  the  total  educational 

process,  regardless  of  the  habits  and  the  strict  schedules,  and  so  on, 

that  you  would  normally  have  in  a  traditional  school-  We  discarded  that 

to  a  large  extent  and  used  resources  wherever  we  could  find  these  resources. 

Parents  came  in,  and  many  times  we  wouldn't  call  it  teaching,  but  come  in 

with  the  students,  and  Saturdays  were  filled  up  and  many  times  Sunday 

afternoons. 

CRAWFORD:  Wasn't  that  very  unusual? 

WILLIAMS:  It  was  very  unusual,  but  it  seemed  to  fit,  because 

the  whole  TVA  was  unusual.   All  of  Norris  was 
unusual.   You  just  had  people  in  Norris  who  had  more  ideas  a  minute,  that's 
the  reason  they  were  employed  in  the  first  place.   That's  the  reason  they 
came  with  TVA.   And  they  had  all  kinds  of  ideas  about  as  to  what  kind  of 
educational  program  we  should  have.   And  they  were  all  good,  in  the  main. 
There  was  a  cooperative  spirit,  too,  I'll  say  that.   We  didn't  have 
confrontation.   In  the  school  we  had  what  was  called  a  religious  service, 
because  there  was  no  church  and  you  couldn't  afford  to  have  a  church,  the 
federal  government  couldn't  have  a  church.   But  this  group  of  people  felt 
like  they  should  have  some  sort  of  Sunday  service,  so  they  got  a  very  broad- 
minded  preacher  who  came  in,  who  just  fit.   We  had  all  kinds,  at  least  of 
Protestants.   I  think  some  Catholics  participated  at  times  in  our  religious 
services  that  we  had.   And  I  taught  the  men's  Bible  class,  and  this  would 
meet  in  the  schoolhousa  on  Sunday  morning,  because  we  got  permission  for  the 
community  to  have  these  services  in  the  schoolhouse  Sunday  morning. 
CRAWFORD:  Did  you  experience  any  difficulty  in  getting 

faculty  to  work  on  weekends  and  other  times? 
[WILLIAMS:   No.]   Did  you  have  any  difficulty  getting  students  to  attend 
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those  things? 

WILLIAMS:  Not  at  all,  because  you  know,  they  didn't  have 

anything  else  to  do.   This  was  a  small  town 
and  you  were  doing  interesting  and  exciting  things.   Now  this  was  the 
first  year,  you  understand,  and  it  probably  tapered  off  after  that.   But 
everything  was  so  new,  everybody  was  participating,  everybody  was  helping. 
One  of  the  interesting  things  that  we  had  was  a  master's  degree  man  who 
volunteered  to  be  the  head  janitor  and  taught  mathematics,  junior  high  school 
mathematics.   His  social  status  didn't  interfere.   He  wore  a  white  coat 
when  he  was  sweeping  the  floor  for  gym  and  so  on,  and  then  he  would 
appear  in  the  classroom.   It  was  a  wonderful  leveling,  because  you  see, 
as  I  say,  it  was  in  the  Depression.   But  it  was  the  spirit  then  that  you 
may  not  have  had  as  the  bureaucracy  developed  and  status  had  been  attached 
to  certain  positions  in  the  school. 
CRAWFORD:  Did  you  receive  all  your  financial  support  from 

TVA? 
WILLIAMS:  Completely.   We  were  on  the  TVA  payroll,  everyone 

of  us. 
CRAWFORD:  And  you  considered  the  budget  adequate? 

WILLIAMS:  It  was  so  much  more  than  normally  you  would  get 

in  Tennessee  or  Kentucky  or  any  of  that  area, 
Alabama,  North  Alabama,  that  it  was  adequate. 
CRAWFORD:  Did  Arthur  Morgan,  having  given  you  instructions 

about  not  establishing  traditional  school,  check 
to  see  what  you  had  done? 
WILLIAMS:  He  kept  in  touch  with  Mrs.  Morgan  and  Mrs.  Morgan 

was  very  much  interested  in  it.   Mrs.  Morgan 


would  come  through  the  school  and  she'd  come  down  the  corridor, 
because  she  could  come  to  the  grocery,  like  leaving  her  house  and  take 
a  path  and  come  through  the  corridor ,  and  of  course  she'd  come  through  the 
corridor  and  she'd  talk  with  me  sometimes,  then  she'd  talk  with  the 
teachers  sometimes  and  she  knew  everything  that  was  going  on.   We  never 
had  any  interference,  but  we  had  suggestions  made  by  Mrs.  Morgan,  many 
of  them  good,  many  of  them  we  couldn't  follow.   But  it  didn't  bother  her 
if  we  didn't  follow  any  of  them.   And  she  was  quite  interested  and  I'm 
sure  that  she  kept  Dr.  Morgan  informed  on  what  was  going  on  there.   But 
he  never,  beyond  this  one  instance,  as  I  mentioned  to  you  when  he  took 
a  very  deep  interest  in  who  we  were  getting  there  as  teachers,  after  that 
we  never  heard  from  him  and  I'm  sure  that  Dr.  Reeves  kept  him  informed 
too  of  what  was  going  on. 
CRAWFORD:  How  many  of  the  directors  lived  in  Norris  at 

that  time? 
WILLIAMS:  Well,  Harcourt  Morgan  lived,  of  course,  in 

Knoxville  and  David  Lilienthal  lived  in 
Knoxville,  and  Arthur  Morgan  was  the  only  one  who  lived  out  there. 
CRAWFORD:  Arthur  Morgan  the  only  one  at  that  time.   I 

believe  David  Lilienthal  moved  out.  .  . 
WILLIAMS:  I  think  so,  after  I  left.   I  think  they  may  have 

had  children  in  the  school. 
CRAWFORD:  Did  the  town  grow  in  the  time  that  you  were 

there?  Were  new  buildings  being  completed 
or  was  it  finished  by  that  time? 
WILLIAMS:  No,  they  had  finished  what  they  were  going  to 

do  at  that  time.   They  decided  to  set  the  limits 


. 
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and  they  hadn't  built  any  more  houses  or  dormitories. 

CRAWFORD:  You  had  a  rather  stable  situation,  then  through 

that  year. 
WILLIAMS:  Yes,  yes,  we  did.   The  year  I  was  there  the 

student  body  remained  the  same,  approximately 
the  same.   Very  few  in  and  out. 
CRAWFORD:  How  much  was  the  school  to  be  enlarged  by  the 

consolidation  the  following  year? 
WILLIAMS:  Those  were  very  small  schools.   I  would  say 

that  each  high  school  probably  had  less  than 
fifty  in  it,  and  it  may  have  meant  an  increase  in  our  high  school  of  a 
hundred  people,  that  we  had  the  capacity  to  take  care  of  them  and  we  had 
investigated  that.   In  fact  I  think  the  school  had  been  planned  maybe 
with  this  in  mind.   But  it  just  fit  in,  anyhow,  whether  it  was  planned 
that  way  or  whether  it  wasn't.   Our  equipment  was  so  much  better  than 
these  other  schools  that  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  children,  we  felt, 
and  the  parents  did  too. 
CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  any  way  of  measuring  the  comparative 

achievement  of  your  students?   Did  you  give  any 
sort  of  national  test? 
WILLIAMS:  Oh,  we  gave  all  kinds  of  tests.   We  gave  all  kinds, 

This  was  the  period  when  they  were  standardizing 
tests  and  whichever  they  were  using.   We  had  tests  for  even  our  beginning 
students.   I'm  talking  about  now  the  three  year  olds,  four  year  olds. 
Blanche  Luddum  was  the  highly  qualified  teacher  in  that  area.   There  are 
two  things  I  might  mention  now  that  you  might  not  get  so  far  as  the 
record  is  concerned,  but  would  be  interesting  and  throw  a  little  light  on 
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this.   We'd  bought  these  things,  the  equipment  and  so  on,  and  Mr.  Garrity 
was  the  purchasing  agent  (I  believe  his  name  was  Garrity),  in  Knoxville. 
One  day  he  called  me  up  and  he  said  Mr.  Williams,  I  have  an  order  here  on 
my  desk  for  four  toddlecumtots.   What  in  the  hell  are  toddlecumtots? 
Well,  I  didn't  know  what  toddlecumtots  were.   I  said  I'll  have  to  call  you 
back,  I  don't  know.   But  anyhow,  I  found  I  had  mis-led  them.   They  had 
bought  from  a  catalog  toddlecumtots,  and  what  they  are  are  little  hobby 
horses  that  go  back  and  forth  on  runners,  you  know,  like  a  rocking  chair. 
Mr.  Garrity  said,  well,  I've  been  buying  locomotives,  he  said,  I've  been 
buying  all  kinds  of  earth  moving  equipment  and  now  look  what  I  have  to 
get  into.   Toddlecumtots! 
CRAWFORD:  I  can  see  what  a  purchasing  agent  would  think 

of  that! 
WILLIAMS:  Now  one  other  experience  I  had.   You  know,  I 

came  up  through  the  University  of  Kentucky  and 
I  felt  like  academic  freedom  was  the  thing,  you  know.   So  I  was  invited  to 
come  up  to  the  Bluegrass  Club  in  Lexington  and  talk  on  the  Norris  School. 
Some  way  they  got  word  down  in  Knoxville  that  I  was  going  to  go  up  and 
talk  on  this  and  I  got  a  call  from  I  think  a  Mr.  Sturdevant.  [CRAWFORD: 
Public  Information  Officer.]   Public  Information  Officer.   And  he  said  to 
me  I  understand  you're  going  up.  .  .   Will  you  send  your  prepared  remarks 
down  to  us  and  have  us  review  them  before  you  go  up  there?  Well,  I  didn't 
say  to  him  what  I  thought.   I  said  yes,  because  I  wanted  to  talk  to  Dr. 
Reeves  to  get  this  straight.   But  this  just  burned  me  up,  because,  you 
know,  as  a  person  in  education  you  just  don't  have  to  do  that.   I  wanted 
to  be  a  free  agent.   Well,  I  may  have  gone  down  to  Dr.  Reeves,  I  don't 
remember  specifically.   But  anyhow  this  was  a  very  traumatic  experience  for 
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me  and  I  thought  this  is  control,  you  know.   This  is  really  control.   This 
is  corporation  control,  what  you  say.   And  I  found  out  from  Dr.  Reeves. 
Dr.  Reeves  said  well,  we  are  in  one  unit.   It  isn't  like  a  university, 
it  isn't  academic.   He  said  I  think  Mr.  Sturdevant  is  a  very  fine 
individual.   Really,  what  he  wants  is  to  be  sure  that  you  get.  .  .  you  can't 
keep  up  with  everything  in  the  TVA  and  you  may  not  be  familiar  with  all 
the  policies  of  the  TVA  to  see  that  it's  accurate.   He  said  I  don't  think 
he'll  have  any  objections  to  what  you  say,  provided  the  information  you 
have  in  there  is  accurate.   Well,  this  made  a  lot  of  sense.   And  so  I 
submitted  my  talk  to  Mr.  Sturdevant  and  he  improved  it  considerably  by 
checking  out.  .  .  I  hadn't  kept  up  with  the  latest  in  the  development  of 
the  amount  of  money  spent  and  what  it  was  for  and  what  the  policies  were 
and  this  kind  of  thing  that  would  be  helpful  in  an  address.   But  this  was 
one  of  the  things  that  really  turned  me  on.   But  apprently  it  was  customary 
then  to  submit  speeches  to  Mr.  Strudevant,  the  information  officer,  and  I 
find  this  isn't  unusual  at  all.   It  was  my  inexperience  that  led  me  to 
get  all  upset. 
CRAWFORD:  Well,  it  was  your  first  experience  in  a 

government  agency. 
WILLIAMS:  That's  right.   It  was  my  first  experience  in  a 

government  agency,  you're  right. 
CRAWFORD:  How  did  the  students  score  on  comparative 

performance  exams? 
WILLIAMS:  Oh,  all  the  way  across  the  board.   But  I  would 

say  that  two  thirds  of  them  that  had  had  the 
advantages  of  all  kinds  of  education,  well,  went  out  the  top.  And  this 
was  exactly  the  kind  of  program  that  that  type  of  individual  really  learned, 
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and  learned  rapidly,  because  the  whole  outdoors  and  any  place  he  could  get 
information  he  was  given  credit  for  and  he  was  encouraged  to  do  this  kind 
of  thing,  because  we  had  the  teachers  that  didn't  require  them  to  stay  to 
a  strict  curriculum,  and  you  learn  this,  this  semester,  and  you  learn 
next  semester  and  you  learn  next  semester.   It  was  quite  loose  in  this 
sense. 

I  think  the  people  who  progressed  the  least,  probably 
were  the  people  who  had  been  in  the  locks tep  system  and  had  been  used  to 
total  guidance  as  to  what  they  learn  and  when  they  learn  it  and  what 
their  response  should  be.   And  of  course  what  we  try  to  do  is  to  take  the 
children  from  that  kind  of  environment  and  to  teach  them  to  be  on  their 
own  and  go  on  their  own.   We  found  it  was  a  little  difficult  to  get 
children  who  had  been  started  when  they  were  six  years  old,  by  the  time 
they  get  to  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  and  they  had  been  told 
all  the  time  what  to  do  when  they  come  to  school.   They  sit  there  and 
they  expect  you  to  give  them  a  copy  book  or  tell  them  what  to  do.   And  this 
is  sad.   And  we  found  that  out  at  the  school.   So  what  we  did,  we  introduced 
every  conceivable  means  of  trying  to  break  that  down,  which  is  one  of 
our  problems  with  them,  and  primarily  with  the  local  children.   Not  the  ones 
whose  parents  had  moved  around  and  had  gone  to  different  places,  because 
they  had  already  learned  to  make  their  own  adaptations  and  so  on. 
CRAWFORD:  I  think  it  would  have  been  an  interesting  learn- 

ing experience  for  the  students,  being  with  people 
with  the  diversity  of  background  that  you  had  with  students  and  faculty  all 
in  that  school. 
WILLIAMS:  Our  French  teacher  couldn't  speak  French  as  well 

as  some  of  the  students,  and  we  had  a  good  French  teacher 
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from  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

CRAWFORD:  I  know  this  happened  after  you  left,  but  do  you  know 

how  any  of  the  students  did  in  their  college  work 
after  leaving  Norris? 
WILLIAMS:  I  have  no  information  on  that  at  all.   That  would  be 

interesting  research  for  somebody  to  do. 
CRAWFORD:  It  would  be  a  very  interesting  educational  study. 

Some  department  certainly  should  do  it. 
WILLIAMS:  Edith  Fewell,  who  lives  in  Knoxville  now,  and  Frances 

Mitchell  (I  think  Frances  married),  if  you  wanted  more 
information.   Edith  Fewell  stayed  with  the  N@rris  School  for,  I  suppose, 
ten,  twelve,  maybe  fifteen  years.   So  she  could  give  you  that  first  year 
in  relationship  to  the  years  that  followed  and  probably  some  data  on  later. 
Now,  have  you  talked  to  Cliff  Seber?   [CRAWFORD:   No,  sir.]   He  went  with 
the  TVA  and  he  became  reasonably  prominent  in  TVA. 
CRAWFORD:  Is  it  possible  that  the  present  general  manager  Lynn 

Seber  is  related  to  him? 
WILLIAMS:  It  could  very  well  be  his  son.   Well,  I  don't  know. 

CRAWFORD:  Lynn  Seber  is  related,  I  understand,  to  some  TVA 

official,  and  I  thought  that  might  be  the  one. 
WILLIAMS:  It  could  be.   Well,  Cliff  is  the  one  I  worked  with  and 

he  was  a  very  enlightened  individual  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion he  was  in.   It  made  it  easy  for  me  to  work  because  he  was  superintendent 
of  Anderson  County  schools. 
CRAWFORD:  You  didn't  have  any  difficulty  working  in  that  sort  of 

community? 
WILLIAMS:  It  was  just  inspiring  and  helpful. 
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CRAWFORD:  I  know  that  at  the  beginning  you  had  some  doubts  as  to 

what  to  do  concerning  the  original  directions  of  Arthur 
Morgan.   Did  you  feel  at  the  time  that  you  left  that  you  had  solved  that 
problem  of  establishing  a  nontraditional  school? 
WILLIAMS:  Oh,  yes.   Yes.   I  saw  the  problem  as  going  to  be  one 

of  keeping  it  that  way.   We  didn't  have  the  problem  of 
starting  a  nontraditional  school,  but  like  any  other  organization  it 
begins  to  ossify.   And  I  could  see,  even  at  the  time  I  left  that  it  was 
going  to  become.  .  .  because  you  had  all  the  pressures  to  make  it  a 
traditional  school.   The  more  the  local  people,  Andersonville,  Pineridge, 
people  who  were  used  to  this,  as  your  people  who  were  used  to  innovations 
and  used  to  change  began  to  move  out  and  go  elsewhere,  like  your  engineers 
and  so  on,  and  the  power  began  to  come  to  the  group  that  were  more  con- 
servative you  were  just  naturally  going  to  move  into  a  more  conservative 
faculty  and  therefore  you'd  get  into  a  more  traditional  school.   I  haven't 
kept  up  with  it,  I've  just  driven  by  the  Norris  School.   I  have  never 
stopped  in  the  last  few  years  to  investigate  anything  about  it. 
CRAWFORD:  Did  you  consider  the  physical  plant  satisfactory? 

WILLIAMS:  It  was  satisfactory.   One  little  thing  that  I  didn't  like 

about  it.   The  architects  took  great  pride  in  saying 
that  they  had  raised  the  windows  to  the  point  where  the  children  wouldn't 
be  distracted  by  what  was  on  the  outside — that  they  could  keep  their  minds 
on  what  was  inside.   And  that  was  absolutely  contrary  to  what  we  were 
trying  to  get  the  Norris  School  to  do,  because  we  wanted  the  children  to 
be  interested  in  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  outside  and  that  was  a 
disappointment  to  us.   The  class  would  come  in  and  everybody  would  sit  down, 
we'll  say,  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  we  couldn't  see  out  anywhere, 
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so  you  look  at  each  other. 

CRAWFORD:  Who  had  planned  the  school  building? 

WILLIAMS:  Well,  our  architects.   The  TVA  had  their  own 

architects.   Mr.  Barber  was  the  man  I  dealt 
with  who  was  planning  the  school.   And  I  think  he  worked  with  some 
school  ardhitects  probably  in  the  State  Dept.  of  Education  in  Tennessee. 
But  they  weren't  building  progressive  schools.   They  were  building 
schools  that  would  keep  people  from  seeing  out. 
CRAWFORD:  Did  Floyd  Reeves  give  you  any  advice  about  meeting 

Arthur  Morgan's  specifications  for  a  nontraditional 
school? 
WILLIAMS:  Oh,  yes.   He  said  that  Arthur  Morgan  had  been 

quite  taken  with  the  Danish  folk  schools,  and  that 
if  I  would  go  to  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  spend  a  week  or  two 
reading  up  on  Danish  folk  schools,  or  any  place  else  that  I  could  find  out 
about  it,  that  he  thought  this  would  satisfy  Dr.  Morgan.   And  I  did  and 
we  copied  the  program  at  Norris  to  a  great  extent  after  the  Danish  folk 
schools,  because  basically  the  Danish  folk  schools  are  community  schools 
in  which  everybody  learns:   parents,  children  and  everybody.   And  that's 
what  we  tried  to  do.   We  had  many,  many  parents'  meetings,  not  just  to  try 
to  administer  the  school,  but  parents  to  participate  in  the  development 
of  the  program  as  to  what  they  thought  was  good  for  their  children. 
CRAWFORD:  What  about  the  faculty  at  the  end  of  the  year? 

Did  they  seem  to  have  made  progress  in  under- 
standing what  you  were  trying  to  accomplish? 
WILLIAMS:  They  understood  after  our  first  two  or  three  weeks. 

As  I  said,  we  had  this  planning  period  in  which  we 
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talked  all  these  things  over.   As  I  say,  Dr.  REeves  came  out  and  he  worked 
with  us,  then  we  had  the  people  from  Ohio  State,  Lars  in  elementary 
education,  in  secondary  education.   We  had  Tom  Alexander  from  Columbia. 
We  had  people  from  Michigan,  we  had  people  from  Colorado.   We  had 
people  from  all  over  who'd  pay  their  own  expenses  and  would  come  down 
there,  because  they  thought  it  was  a  chance  for  them  to  put  in  their  ideas. 
And  here  was  a  school  doing  things  differently  and  they  wanted  to  see  what 
was  being  done.   And  so  everytime  these  people  came  through  our  faculty 
met  with  them.   It  was  in  this  conference,  this  give  and  take  that  we 
finally  developed  our  own  program  as  we  went  along.   And  it  was  changing 
all  during  the  year.   Not  radically,  because  we  knew  the  general  direction 
which  we  wanted  to  go.   But  we  had  the  top  professional  people  in  education 
helping  us  at  Norris  without  charge,  because  they  were  just  coming  in  to 
keep  an  eye  on  it. 
CRAWFORD:  Having  an  interesting  situation  helped  you  in 

that  way,  didn't  it? 
WILLIAMS:  Why,  I  grew  tremendously,  and  as  a  result  of  that 

is  the  only  reason  they  asked  me  (because  it  was 
a  group  from  the  University  of  Kentucky  where  I  had  graduated)  to  come 
down,  because  we  got  a  lot  of  publicity  during  the  period  in  many 
different  magazines,  educational  magazines  and  all,  to  see  what  was 
going  on  down  there,  and  I  was  their  graduate  and  I  was  down  there  doing 
the  job.   So  in  August,  then,  of  '35  they  invited  me  to  come  up  to  their 
school  of  education  as  associate  professor  and  I  didn't  have  a  doctorate 
yet.   So  you  see,  I  must  have  grown  and  I  must  have  learned  a  lot  in  this 
total  situation  that  made  them  feel  like  I  could  come  to  the  experimental 
school  and  maybe  transfer  some  of  the  things  that  I  learned.   Because  I 
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learned  from  all  those  teachers,  I  learned  from  the  conferences  we  had, 
I  learned  from  the  parents.   I  don't  suppose  I  ever  learned  as  much  In 
as  short  a  time  as  I  did  during  the  time  I  was  in  the  Norris  School.   And 
Dr.  Reeves,  of  course,  I  put  him  as  a  pilot.   He  would  be  encouraging  and 
I'd  get  discouraged  about  little  things,  then  I'd  run  in  and  he'd 
always  have  his  office  door  open,  and  I'd  stop  in  and  it  wouldn't  take  him 
over  two  or  three  minutes. 
CRAWFORD:  His  office  was  in  Knoxville,  wasn't  it? 

[WILLIAMS:   Yes.]  Did  you' have  any  doubt  about 
leaving  Norris  in  August,  1935? 
WILLIAMS:  Well,  this  will  be  a  part  of  the  record,  and  I'll 

put  it  on  the  record.   It  taught  me  more,  I 
think,  and  I've  used  it  many,  many  times,  but  ...  I  didn't  really  intend 
to  leave,  but  the  University  of  Kentucky  offered  me  about  the  same  amount 
of  money  that  I  was  making  at  the  TVA  to  come  up  there  as  associate 
professor.   I  thought  I  might  use  it  as  a  pry  on  Dr.  Reeves  and  I  went 
down  there  and  I  told  him  that  I  got  this  offer  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky  to  work  with  Dean  William  S.  Taylor.   And  of  course  Reeves  had 
worked  up  there  with  Dean  Taylor  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky.   so  I  went  down  and  I  went  in  Dr.  Reeves  office 
on  Saturday  morning,  my  wife  knew  I  was  going  down.   I  said  to  Dr.  Reeves, 
well,  Dr.  Reeves,  I've  been  offered  a  job  as  associate  professor  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky  and  I  thought  I'd  talk  to  you  a  little  about  it 
(with  the  idea  that  he'd  give  me  a  couple  more  hundred  dollars  and  say  he 
wanted  me  to  stay).   He  got  up  and  walked  around  the  desk  and  shook  hands 
and  congratulated  me  and  said  you'll  never  work  with  a  finer  man  than  Dean 
Taylor.   I  was  out! 
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But  the  lesson  I  learned  was  in  my  experience  then, 
from  then  on,  in  whatever  situation  (of  course  I  was  in  administration), 
when  a  person  came  in  to  try  to  get  a  raise  and  to  try  to  force  you  into 
a  raise  situation,  I  always  reflected  back  on  Dr.  Reeves  and  how  he 
handled  me  and  it  was  a  good  thing  to  do,  because  you  look  at  it,  not  in 
the  idea  that  you're  going  to  lose  somebody,  but  with  the  idea  now 
wouldn't  it  be  better  for  other  person  to  go  on  and  take  the  job,  and  if 
it  would,  encourage  them  to  go  on.   Not  that  you  think  the  less  of  him 
and  what  he  could  do  for  you,  but  in  the  long  run,  what's  going  to  be  best 
for  him.   And  this  was  Dr.  Reeves! 
CRAWFORD:  And,  of  course,  you  and  Dr.  Reeves  haver  remained 

to  the  present  time. 
WILLIAMS:  And  I  felt  good  about  it,  because  I  felt  that  if 

Dr.  Reeves  thought  that  this  was  the  thing  for  me 
to  do,  then  that  was  my  next  step  up.   And  he  knew  that  the  school  at 
Norris  was  a  short  time  proposition.   He  just  had  me  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky  right  now.   Oh,  yes,  in  fact  Dr.  Reeves  has  had  me  a  time  or 
two  to  be  a  consultant  with  him  on  some  other  things  since  that  tiem. 
CRAWFORD:  That  was  certainly  a  learning  experience  for  you. 

Had  you  already  started  plans  for  your  next 
school  year  at  the  time  you  left? 
WILLIAMS:  Yes,  yes  we  had. 

CRAWFORD:  Were  you  planning  to  do  things  differently  in 

any  way? 
WILLIAMS:  Oh,  I'm  sure  we  were,  but  basically  we  didn't  get 

to  finish  a  lot  of  things  we  had  started  the  year 
before.   For  instance,  our  record  keeping  and  the  very  kind  of  thing  you're 
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talking  about.   How  well  our  people  were  progressing  when  we  gave  these 
tests.   We  gave  them,  let's  say  in  April,  and  the  real  measurements 
couldn't  be  made  until  the  next  year.   We  had  got  this  thing  all  blocked  out 
as  to  how  we're  going  to  evaluate.   We  tried  to  have  an  evaluation,  at 
least  at  the  end  of  every  week  to  try  to  see  how  they  were  getting  along 
and  then  as  individuals  progressed,  we  couldn't  evaluate  them  under  .  .  . 
Oh,  we  allowed  at  least  two  months  before  we  could  get  any  proper 
evaluation  on  the  progress  that  individual  students  were  making. 
CRAWFORD:  What  about  the  quality  of  personnel  employed  by 

TVA?   As  the  person  in  charge  of  their  school  where 
many  of  them  live  at  Norris  I'm  sure  you  drew  some  conclusions  about  the  sort 
of  people  they  were. 
WILLIAMS:  High  calibre  people.   As  I  say  again,  this  was  in 

depression  times  when  you  could  almost  have  your 
choice.   And  the  selections  that  were  made  (of  course,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Dr.  Reeves),  were  good.   The  engineers  we  had  were  just  fine  people, 
qualified  people.   The  man  who  was  in  what  they  call  "The  Guards  and  Guides" 
(which  would  be  to  say  the  police),  Ken  Rouse,  was  a  graduate,  I  think, 
of  either  Chicago  or  Northerwestern  in  that  field,  which  was  rare  at  that 
time  when  they  had  him  down  there.   It  was  this  kind  of  person  we  had. 
Marie  White,  who  was  kind  of  a  home  demonstration  person  we  had  there  and 
taught  home  economics.   I  don't  remember  what  they  called  it  then  in  the 
school.   She  was  also  the  home  economist  for  the  town  of  Norris.   Just 
the  highest  prepared  people  and  best  people  you  could  get  in  the  state 
of  Tennessee.   As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  she  was  just  tops.   Blanche 
Tansel  was  of  the  TVA,  another  home  economist.   She  worked  in  Knoxville 
and  out  of  Knoxville.   Later  was  head  of  the  home  economics  department 
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here  at  Ole  Miss.   It  was  that  kind  of  person  that  they  had,  and  of  course 
Harry  Case,  Bill  Coffin  as  I  mentioned  before,  people  that  I  knew.   I 
thought  they  were  a  choice  group  of  people. 

CRAWFORD:  What  characteristics  did  they  have  in  common? 

WILLIAMS:  They  were  interested  in  innovation,  they  were 

willing  to  take  a  chance,  they  had  ideas  and  the 
courage  to  try  to  carry  out,  they  had  the  ability  to  cooperate  with  other 
people.   Now  this  is  not  to  say  that  there  weren't  conflicts,  but  the 
conflicts  never  did  drown  out  what  we  were  working  for.   There  would  be 
differences  of  opinion.   Of  course,  some  people  felt  like  other  people 
weren't  as  well  qualified  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  my  own  evaluation  of  the 
total  situation  was  that  they  were  well  prepared,  and  we  just  didn't  have 
any  duds  in  the  organization  that  I  know  of.   We  had  some  people  who  could 
come  and  who  didn't  feel  happy  in  a  situation  and  would  leave,  but  the 
people  who  stayed  did  have  this  common  characteristic  and  that  is  they  were 
interested  in  new  things,  new  developments.   There  was  an  excitement  about 
it,  and  they  wanted  to  be  identified  with  it. 
CRAWFORD:  You  have  been  associated  with  quite  a  number  of 

different  organizations  of  various  kinds,  Dr. 
Williams.   How  would  you  say  the  staff  of  TVA  would  compare  with  others 
you've  known? 
WILLIAMS:  It  had  a  single  characteristic  that  ran  all  the 

way  through,  that  you  won't  find  in  the  university 
particularly.   There  was  a  goal  to  be  accomplished.   They  understood  the 
goal  and  each  one  sacrificed  some  of  his  own  individual  aspirations  if  it 
conflicted  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  total  goal.   There  was  a  kind 
of  teamwork  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  thing  and  innovation  was  a  part 
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of  it.   They  were  willing  to  try  new  things,  because  we  didn't  have  a  set 
pattern  in  which  you  could  operate. 

Now  the  other  organizations  in  which  I've  been, 
as  indicated  in  the  little  biographical  statement  that  I've  made,  you 
don't  find  that.   They  are  settled.   Little  empires  have  started  to 
develop.   Confrontations  or  bureaucracy  have  set  in,  and  this  may  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  age.   And  of  course  when  I  was  with  the  TVA  it  was 
all  brand  new  and  we  had  none  of  that.   Now  those  would  be  the  chief 
characteristics,  I  would  say,  that  would  identify  the  TVA  from  other 
organizations  with  which  I've  been  connected. 
CRAWFORD:  What  people  involved  in  the  TVA  work  would  you 

suggest  should  be  interviewed  other  than  those 
previously  on  our  list? 
WILLIAMS:  I  think  that  if  you  haven't  talked  with  Cliff 

Seber  and  he's  still  living,  that  you  should 
talk  with  him.   He  could  give  you  the  long  view  of  this  year  as  related 
to  other  years.   It  was  such  an  exciting  year  for  me  that  Cliff  would 
put  it  in  retrospect.   He  would  be  able  to  probably  fit  it  in  the  long 
period,  rather  than  make  it  kind  of  a  clinical  year  that  I  have  made  it. 
CRAWFORD:  What  was  his  position  at  that  time? 

WILLIAMS:  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Anderson  County. 

CRAWFORD:  And  might  now  be  living  in  the  area  if  he  is  still 

living? 
WILLIAMS:  Yes, yes.    And  he  had  worked  with  the  TVA.   I  think 

he  is  retired  now,  though  .  He  was  younger  than 
I,  but  I  expect  he  is  retired  now.  I  would  think  Edith  Fewell  would  be  a 
good  one  to  check.  Mrs.  Edith  Fewell.   They're  the  two  that  are  in  the 
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area,  that  would  be  able  to,  I  think,  give  you  a  good.  .  .  Edith  Fewell 
from  the  fact  that  she  was  on  the  faculty  all  during  this  period  for  the 
15  years  I  mentioned,  and  Cliff  Seber  because  he  was  superintendent  that 
helped  us  to  consolidate.  They  can  see  how  the  Norris  School  had  fit 
into  the  total  pattern  of  education  of  Anderson  County  and  whether  it  is 
a  success  or  not  in  terms  of  what  we  tried  to  do. 

CRAWFORD:  Do  you  think  of  any  others  who  should  be  included? 

WILLIAMS:  No,  I  don't.   I've  been  thinking  about  it.   You 

have  not  talked  with  Landrum  Boiling  have  you? 
[CRAWFORD:   No,  sir.]  Well,  you  may  not  want  to,  but  Landrum  Boiling  is 
president  of  Earlham  College  in  Richmond,  Indiana  and  he  lived  next  to  me. 
His  father  was  a  carpenter  with  TVA. 

CRAWFORD:  Now,  is  he  related  in  some  way  to  Arthur  Morgan? 

WILLIAMS:  He  married  Arthur  Morgan's  daughter. 

CRAWFORD:  Yes,  sir.   I  thought  there  was  some  connection. 

WILLIAMS:  That's  ri|?ht,  he  married  Arthur  Morgan's  daughter. 

Very  delightful  girl. 
CRAWFORD:  And  his  father  lived  in  Norris? 

WILLIAMS:  Lived  right  next  to  us.   And  Landrum  was  a  kid 

going  to  school.   I  think  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  maybe,  at  that  time.   And  then  he  worked  with  the  TVA  for  awhile 
and  then  he  went  on  and  got  his  doctor's  degree.   And  I  don't  know.  .  . 
there  was  a  period  in  there  where  I  lost  track  of  him,  but  he  and  his 
wife  came  to  visit  us  when  we  were  at  Columbia  in  New  York.   He  may  have 
been  up  there  at  the  school  the  same  time,  I'm  not  sure.   Arthur  Morgan's 
daughter  was  a  delightful  person  and  it  was  a  good  marriage. 
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CRAWFORD:  Are  there  any  other  aspects  of  this  we  should 

discuss,  Dr.  Williams,  any  other  illustrations  you'd 
like  to  give? 
WILLIAMS:  Oh,  let's  see.   We  talked  about  the  consolidation 

and  the  festival,  the  type  of  children  we  had. 
Oh,  George  Counce,  who  may  be  available  to  you  in  Tennessee.   He  was  in 
Chattanooga.   And  he  was  assistant  town  manager  of  Norris.   Now  you  see, 
the  school  at  Norris  was  under  the  town  manager.   He  was  my  immediate 
superior.   Jim  Bradner,  J.  W.  Bradner,  was  the  town  manager  while  I  was 
there,  but  he's  dead  and  George  Counce  was  the  assistant.   I  think  if  you 
wanted  to  get  information  about  Norris  that  he  would  probably  be  the  person 
who  could  give  you  more  information  about  his  plans  and  his  operation. 
And  he  stayed  on  after  I  left  for  I  don't  know  how  long. 
CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  where  he  might  be  now? 

WILLIAMS:  Chattanooga.   The  last  I  heard  of  him  he  was  in 

Chattanooga. 
CRAWFORD:  Thank  you,  Dr.  Williams. 
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